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2 THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


INTRODUCTION 


N introduction does not impose on its writer the editorial 

‘we’, which I would have found more than usually 

embarrassing this month, as I want to indulge in some 
brief reminiscence. I have spoken from time to time recently for 
the Catholic Evidence Guild at the Bull Ring in Birmingham. 
I have been surprised to find (and my surprise will show the 
veterans what a greenhorn I am) that confession should still be 
regarded as one of the chief abuses of the Church of Rome. We 
are of course past the days of ‘The Horrors of the Confessional 
Unmasked’—but only just. Confession is still an object of uneasy 
suspicion to the Non-conformist mind. ‘It’s a wicked religion, it’s 
a wicked religion’, one of my audience once persisted. Why? 
Because of confession. Catholics go to confession, one almost 
gathers, rather as car owners write off once a year to the County 
Council—to get their licences renewed. I think we could all ask 
ourselves how far our practice of this sacrament, superficial as it 
so often is, lends colour to this widespread mistrust of it as an 
arch-device of insincerity. 

The most interesting objection I have had to confession is that 
it is inconsistent. When I pressed the objector to elucidate, it 
became clear that he meant it is inconsistent of us to sin again, 
our sins having once been blotted out in the blood of Christ, in 
which we were sacramentally washed at baptism. How right he 
was! And his feeling that there is no room for sin in the redeemed 
Church of Christ, and therefore no room for a second repentance 
and a second forgiveness (let alone a third, fourth, etc., ad infinitum), 
is one that has haunted the earnest believer from the earliest days 
of the Church, and haunted him sometimes into heresy and 
schism. 

But the designs of God, blessed be he, allow for our human 
inconsistency. The three main articles that follow show us how 
this divine forbearance, and its sacramental expression, far from 
springing out of any underestimation of the sinfulness of sin, is 
on the contrary a consistent and key element in the strategy of 
the divine warfare against it. 


PENANCE AND THE CHURCH 
Epcar HarpwIck 


ODERN reflection! on the sacrament of penance stresses 

three points: the special dimension of sin committed 

after baptism, i.e., its relation to the Church; the cultic 
nature of the sacramental remission of this sin; and the pastoral 
value of the sacrament of penance. The angle of approach is 
theological rather than juridical or moral, seeking an under- 
standing of the sacrament of penance in the light of the mystery 
of the Church. 


I. The Relation of post-baptismal sin to the Church 

The Church is the continuation in time of the incarnation of 
Christ and the realization through the centuries of the salvation of 
mankind worked by him. One aspect of the incarnation and of 
the work of salvation was to manifest the definitive, eschatological 
judgment of God on sin; this aspect is seen above all in the death 
of Christ: “God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh and of sin, hath condemned sin in the flesh’ (Rom. viii, 3). 
This manifestation of the judgment of God on sin is continued in 
the mystical Body of Christ: ‘In whom also you are circumcised 
with circumcision, not made by hand in despoiling of the body of 
the flesh, but in the circumcision of Christ’ (Col. ii, 11). Thus the 
Church lies under the judgment of God; it is the eschatological 
reality, the ‘circumcision not made by hand’, the solidarity of the 
Body of the Cross.” 

The mode of existence proper to the Body of the Cross is 
death to sin: ‘For we are buried together with him (Christ) by 
baptism into death. .. . So do you also reckon that you are dead 
to sin... . Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body... 
but present yourselves to God as those that are alive from the 


x Cf. La Maison-Dieu, 55 and 56 (1958) La pénitence dans Ia liturgie. 
M. Schmaus, Katholische Dogmatik Band IV, Miinchen, 1952. 
K. Rahner, ‘Vergessene Wahrheiten iiber das Busssakrament’, Schriften zur Theologie, 
Einsiedeln, 1955. 
A. Chanson, Pour mieux confesser, Arras, 1958 (7th ed.). 
2 Cf. The Body, J. A. T. Robinson (Studies in Biblical Theology No. 5), S.C.M. Press, 
1952. Ch. 2, ‘The Body of the Cross’. 
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dead’ (Rom. vi, 4, I-13). Through baptism the Christian 
receives the death of sin as a divine gift which is his entry into 
that mode of existence characterized as death to sin. Death of sin 
comes to him as incorporation into the Body of the Cross. To live 
according to this new mode of existence he receives the spirit of 
the Church, the spirit of hostility to sin: ‘I will put enmities 
between thee and the woman’ (Gen. iii, 15). And his life according 
to the Body of the Cross is described by St Paul as: ‘always 
bearing about in our body the mortification of Jesus’ (2 Cor. iv, 
IO). 
Whilst this world lasts, the Body of the Cross lives in the 
medium of conflict; for its victory over sin by dominion lies in 
the future. The parousia will be the manifestation of that final 
phase of the victory of Christ and of the judgment of God. In this 
medium of conflict the Christian can fail to be what he is: a 
member of the Body of the Cross. By his personal sin he ceases to 
live, either totally in the case of grave sin or partially in the case of 
venial sin, according to the mode of existence proper to the Body 
of the Cross. To speak of grave sin: this sin is a denial of the victory 
of Christ and of the judgment of God, a betrayal of the eschato- 
logical reality which is the Body of the Cross. Scripture speaks of 
the special gravity of this sin of the Christian: “For if, flying from 
the pollutions of the world through the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, they be again entangled in them and 
overcome: their latter state is become unto them worse than the 
former’ (2 Pet. ii, 20). The sin of the Christian is a sin in the 
Church, he sins as a member of the Body of the Cross. His per- 
sonal sin takes on a corporate dimension, not simply in the sense 
of diffusing sin (scandal), but also because it is an obstacle to the 
Church-making work of God, to that work of God bringing the 
Body of the Cross to the fulness wherein it can give perfect 
testimony to Christ’s victory on the Cross and to the divine 
judgment on sin. The sin of the Christian becomes, too, the sin of 
the Church in a certain sense, in that the Church, as present in the 
Christian, passes into the power of Satan. 

On the other hand, the Body of the Cross, the Church as mani- 
festing the victory over sin of her Lord, cannot fail in this conflict 
with sin. To her Christ made the promise, ‘the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against you’. She has the function of waging conflict 
with sin as this is found in the member of the Body of the Cross. 
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For this reason the situation of the Christian guilty of grave sin is 
not hopeless. There is the possibility of a return to the Body of the 
Cross, because the Church has the function of reconciling those 
of her members who have separated themselves from her by 
grave sin (cf. Acts viii, 18-24 and 1 Cor. v, 1-1 3), and through 
baptism the sinner still has a relation to the Church. But this 
return cannot be accomplished without the Church. As the sin of 
the Christian is related to the Church, so the remission of that sin 
bears a relation to the Church. The Christian sins in the Church; 
he finds the forgiveness of that sin in the Church. Whether 
administered according to the rites in use in the early Church or 
according to those now used in the Church, the sacramental 
remission of the sin committed after baptism is always public in 
the sense that it takes place in a reconciliation with the Church. 
This reconciliation with the Church is not the actual forgiveness 
of sin. It is God who forgives the sin committed after baptism 
-through the ministry of the Church in the sacrament of penance. 
But the place in which that divine forgiveness is realized is the 
maternal function of the Church. 

With their profound appreciation of the Church’s maternal 
function, the Fathers emphasized the role of the Church, the 
plebs sancta, in the sacramental remission of sin committed after 
baptism. They found in the gospel story of the widow of Naim 
an apt symbol for this role (Luke vii, 11-15). The Church weeps 
for the sinner seeking forgiveness in the sacrament of penance, as 
the widow mother wept for her only son. This weeping is the 
symbol of the intercession of the Church, of the asking of the 
solidarity of the Body of the Cross for the sacramental remission 
of sin. Into this intercession the sacrament of penance comes as a 
divine event. In the sacrament of penance God gives the remission 
of sin committed after baptism through the ministry of the 
Church. But the connection between the sacrament and the 
intercession of the Church needs to be seen. God gives the remis- 
sion of sin as a gracious gift, but he wills that the Church should 
ask for his gift. His gift comes to the Christian in this setting of 
the Church’s asking. The Church plays a dual role in this, as in 
other sacraments. As mother of the Christian she makes inter- 
cession for the sinner, as minister of her Lord she mediates the 
reconciliation between the sinner and God. The two roles need 
to be distinguished. A possible danger in reading the Fathers and 
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in studying the penitential practice of the early Church is to con- 
centrate on the maternal role of the Church to the exclusion of 
her ministerial role, or to confuse this latter with the former. But 
there is the other danger of stressing the Church’s ministerial role 
in such a way that the maternal role is overlooked or reduced to 
the ministerial role. Mary on Calvary is the model of the Church 
in her maternal role in the sacrament of penance. What Mary 
then did once, and for all her children, the Church continues to do 
for each of her children as they come to the sacrament of penance. 
In her ministerial role the Church bears a moral resemblance to, 
acts in the name of, Christ who consummated his victory over 
sin on Calvary. 

The classical prayer of the Christian sinner, the ‘I confess’, 
perfectly expresses the relation to the Church of sin committed 
after baptism, both as a sin committed in the Church, and as a 
sin the remission of which is found in the Church. In the first half 
of that prayer the sinner confesses to God and to his Church in 
heaven and on earth. The second half is the sinner’s appeal to the 
Church to make intercession with God asking for the remission 
of his sin. 

To see sin committed after baptism in relation to the Church 
reveals at the same time the special evil of that sin and the role 
of the Church in its remission. It reveals sin committed after 
baptism as an offence against the kingdom of God on earth which 
is the Church. It reveals the Church as the mother who by her 
intercession brings to the sinner the divine gift of forgiveness, 
and as the minister of the sacrament in which he receives that 
gift. Thanksgiving after the sacrament of penance should include 
a grateful recognition of this dual role of the Church, as well as 
the determination to make satisfaction for the offence committed 
against the kingdom of God on earth which is the Church. And 
when the sinner is overwhelmed by a sense of impotence before 
his own sin, then too he needs to remember the relation of the 
Church to the remission of his sin. In this context the Fathers see 
a symbol of the Church’s maternal role in the friends who carried 
the paralytic and set him at the feet of Jesus (Luke v, 18-19). 
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II 
The cultic nature of the remission of post-baptismal sin 


The Church is a sacral society. The words of Exodus xix, 6: 
And you shall be to me a priestly kingdom, and a holy nation’, 
find their full meaning in the Church of Christ. She is consecrated 
by him to worship the living God in spirit and in truth: ‘And for 
them do I sanctify myself, that they also may be sanctified in 
truth’ (John xvii, 19). Her worship is the celebration of the 
mighty acts in which God reveals himself, and among these is that 
of the forgiveness of sin committed after baptism. The Church 
celebrates the liturgy of intercession, also called the liturgy of the 
prodigal son, as well as the liturgy of thanksgiving. There is a 
cultic side to the sacramental remission of sin committed after 
baptism. In the early Church prominence was given to this aspect 
of the reconciliation of the sinner. There was a ritual for this 
reconciliation closely resembling that used in Christian initiation 
and, like this latter, placed in the most solemn part of the Church’s 
life of worship: the celebration of the paschal mysteries. 

This cultic aspect of the sacrament of penanceis still present in the 
administration of the sacrament, and modern writers draw atten- 
tion to it. The essential part of this celebration is made up of the 
sacramental acts of the penitent—his confession of sin and his 
acceptance of his penance, external acts revealing his internal 
contrition for his sin—and the absolution given by the priest, this 

‘latter being the chief act of the sacrament. Around this nucleus 
the other elements are grouped. 

In the celebration of the sacrament of penance the penitent 
takes an active part. He exercises the priestly function to which 
he was deputed when he received the character of the sacrament 
of baptism. His confession of sin is not a monologue, it is his part 
in a dialogue. And the same holds for the absolution pronounced 
by the priest. The penitent confessing to the priest and the priest 
absolving the penitent is a real encounter between the sinner and 
the Saviour. 

There is another encounter in the sacrament, another dialogue 
in which the penitent is called upon again to take an active part. 
This time the penitent encounters the Church as she fulfils her 
maternal role in the sacramental remission of sin committed after 
baptism. The priest is the representative of Christ when he 
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pronounces in his name the words of absolution. But he is the 
representative of the Church our mother in the prayers which he 
says whilst administering the sacrament. It is through him that the 
Church asks God for the sacrament of penance, as it is through 
him that the Church helps the penitent to find the divine forgive- 
ness of his sin. In these prayers recited by the priest the Church 
expresses to the penitent her maternal heart. She does not speak 
about the penitent, she speaks to him; there is a dialogue here. 
It is true that circumstances often conceal this aspect of the sacra- 
ment of penance, but always it is there. The prayers explain the 
nature of this encounter. In reply to the penitent’s request for a 
blessing (‘Pray, Father, give me your blessing’) the Church asks 
God to give the graces necessary to make a good confession. The 
Amen to this prayer finds its right place on the lips of the penitent. 
The ‘I confess’ is the penitent’s second approach to the Church, 
this time to proclaim that he has sinned in the Church and to ask 
for the intercession of the Church with God that his sin may be 
forgiven. The prayer signifying that the Church, in the person of 
her representative the priest, makes this intercession is the ‘May 
almighty God...’. And the Amen to this prayer belongs to the 
penitent. The Church then proceeds with her role in the remission 
of sin by reconciling the sinner. And now to words (the Indul- 
gentiam . . .) she adds gesture, using the raised hand of the priest 
to signify what she is doing. The Church in this way presents the 
sinner as her child to Christ, and he through the absolution of his 
minister the priest restores the now forgiven sinner to the Church 
as one again engaged in her life of conflict with sin. The final 
word of the Church to the penitent is to pray in the Passio Domini 
nostri that God may give him the grace to fulfil this engagement. 
Here too the Amen belongs to the penitent. The rite for the 
administration of the sacrament envisages the dialogue between 
the penitent and Christ. Perhaps the fuller participation of the 
laity in the liturgy of thanksgiving, the mass, may stimulate the 
desire to take a more active part in the liturgy of intercession. It is 
questionable whether the practice of urging the penitent to say the 
act of contrition whilst the priest says the prayers and words of 
absolution is the best means of helping the penitent to fulfil his 
role in the sacrament. 

To stress the cultic role of the sacrament of penance helps to take 
the Christian into the life of the Church. It can also lead to an 
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appreciation of those canticles and psalms in which are celebrated 
the mighty works of God delivering his servants from the hands 
of their enemies. What is confessed is not only sin but belief in 
God delivering the sinner from his sin. What is celebrated is the 
victory of Christ and the judgment of God on sin present in the 
member of the Church. 


I. The pastoral value of the sacrament of penance 

The aim of the pastoral work of the Church is to enable the 
life of the Church received by the Christian in baptism to grow to 
its divinely appointed term, hence the maternal character of the 
Church’s care of souls. In its turn, this life of the Church is 
received from Christ. Relative to him, the purpose of the Church 
born of the side of the Saviour is to give testimony, in the 
power of the Holy Spirit, to the life of her Lord. And for his part 
Christ lives to bear witness to his Father, to the divine judgment 
on Satan, sin and death. This he does by manifesting the triumph 
of the Father over the powers of evil in his own victory over 
those same powers consummated in the death of the Cross. To 
the mortification of Christ (“mortification’ taken, not in the moral 
sense of the self-denial of what is lawful, but in the theological 
sense of the death of Christ as manifesting the triumph of God over 
sin), to his victorious conflict with the powers of evil, the Church 
bears witness in her own mortification and life of conflict with 
those powers. Her conflict and victory over sin gives testimony to 
the victory over sin of her Lord because it is his victory which 
makes hers possible, because her victory is the realization of his 
victory. The life of the Church is, then, a mortification in this 
sense of giving testimony, by a ceaseless conflict with the powers of 
evil, to the mortification of Christ. So the aim of her pastoral 
~ work must be to ensure the development of this life of mortifica- 
tion in her children. Here her maternal function is to educate the 
Christian in this life of conflict and in its ultimate meaning, which 
is to proclaim the glory of God by manifesting Christ’s victory of 
the Cross. Her most effective weapon for this task is the sacrament 
of penance when this is seen in its relation to the Church’s life of 
mortification, as well as in its ultimate effect which is the remission 
of sin. 

This life of mortification or penance (the term is taken beyond 
the limited meaning of the acquittal of the debt of temporal 
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punishment due to sin, the guilt of which has been remitted) 
supposes that the Church has an understanding of the nature and 
evil of sin in the light of God’s word condemning sin. It is this 
understanding which lies behind the Church’s preaching of 
penance, her effort to educate the Christian in the sense of the 
mystery of sin: the offence against God our Father and the 
obstacles to his kingdom. The privileged time for this preaching of 
penance is the season of Lent. But in the sacrament of penance the 
Church finds another privileged occasion for this preaching of 
penance; it is in this context that the monitio of the confessor finds 
its full significance. 

Passing from understanding to practice, the Church seeks to 
educate the Christian to a life of mortification by introducing 
him to the practice of penance. Again Lent with its penitential 
practices occupies the primary place, followed up by the other 
days of fasting and the weekly Friday abstinence. This element of 
the Church’s life of mortification finds its place in the sacrament 
of penance. By its very nature, the confession of sin to the priest 
is an onerous practice. 

Finally, in her conflict with sin in the Christian the Church is 
able to use her vast accumulation of knowledge both speculative 
and practical concerning the causes and occasions of sin, concern- 
ing the effects of sin, and concerning the ways by which these 
effects may be overcome and sin avoided in the future. In various 
ways the Church uses this ascetical wisdom, but again the sacra- 
ment of penance affords a privileged occasion. The confessor, in 
the mind of the Church, holds not only the claves potestatis but 
also the claves scientiae. 

By her preaching and practice of penance, by the use of her 
ascetical skill, the Church in her care for souls seeks to develop 
the life of mortification in the Christian, that, in his victorious 
conflict with sin, she may be able to testify to the victory of Christ 
over sin and, together with him, to the divine judgment on sin. 
But her most effective weapon in this care of souls is the sacra- 
ment of penance, for by this she is able to make present to the 
Christian Christ’s victory over sin. The sacrament of penance 
brings into the Church’s life of mortification the event of Christ’s 
mortification. Through the sacramental acts of the penitent and 
that of the priest—the sacramentum tantum of the sacrament—the 
Christian encounters Christ in his victory over sin and is assimi- 
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lated to his mortification. This assimilation gives to the penitent a 
status in the Church—his reconciliation with the Church—which 
is to manifest in his own sin, now overcome, the victory of Christ. 
Assimilation to the mortification of Christ (interior penance) and 
the new relation to the Church are two aspects of the one res et 
sacramentum of the sacrament. From this follows the grace of for- 
giveness, the res tantum of the sacrament. In the case of the remis- 
sion of mortal sin this grace of forgiveness means the restoration 
of sanctifying grace. In the case of the remission of venial sin the 
grace of forgiveness is seen as a growth of sanctifying grace. 
The sacrament of penance personally engages the Christian in 
the Church’s life of conflict with sin. The assimilation to the 
mortification of Christ which it produces is a consecration to that 
life, the sacramental renewal of the baptismal consecration. And 
the penance imposed by the confessor, besides its penal aspect, 
signifies this; to accept the penance is to accept the engagement. 
The Church prays in the Passio Domini nostri, the concluding 
_ prayer of the sacramental rite, that henceforth the Christian may 
live up to this consecration. 
_ The means to fulfil his engagement the Christian finds in the 
sacrament. The consecration is a pledge of grace necessary for 
overcoming sin, particularly that sin which formed the object of 
confession. In the reconciliation with the Church he finds a 
valuable assurance of solidarity. But it is above all in the actual 
living of his engagement—and here the devotional use of the 
sacrament has an important part to play—that the Church’s life 
of mortification gradually comes to inform his own life more and 
more. He is taken beyond the immediate context of his own 
conflict with sin. His view is widened to embrace those other 
fields where the Church’s conflict with sin goes on unceasingly. 
Something of the intensity of the Church’s solicitude for sinners 
enters his heart, he comes to share her anxious care for the careless 
and the lapsed, for all sinners. From this penetration into his life 
of mortification of the Church’s mortification the Christian 
comes to know with the concrete knowing of experience the 
vicarious nature of Christ’s mortification, to know the place 
appointed by God to satisfaction and merit in the plan of salvation. 
The way is opened up to following Christ here. Prayer and pen- 
ance for sinners become an essential aspect of his life of mortifica- 
tion. The words of the Our Father: ‘Forgive us our trespasses, 
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as we forgive them that trespass against us’, and those of the Hail 
Mary: ‘Pray for us sinners now and at the hour of our death’, 
taking on a new and deeper meaning, become the constant remin- 
der of the sacramental engagement. So in the effort to live this 
engagement the Christian comes to know and to accept his 
responsibilities for the Church of sinners, for the life of the 
Church as this is found in sinners. This is a deep experience of 
fellowship in the Church, of living ut pars; it shows that the life 
of mortification has developed to an adult stage under the 
maternal care of the Church. 

Mary, the sinless mother of God, is the type of the Church in 
its life of mortification. The testimony in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, which she gave during her life to the victory of 
Christ and to the judgment of the Father, is the model of the 
Church’s testimony to that victory and judgment. And her 
maternal solicitude for sinners animates the heart of that other 
mother, the Church, to whose care Christ has committed sinful 
mankind. This aspect of Mary is seen in the Church’s dogmatic 
teaching of her immaculate conception and of her assumption: 
the beginning and the end, victory in conflict moving to victory 
in dominion over Satan, sin, and death. In her is seen in a unique 
way the effect of Christ’s victory on the Cross and of the Father’s 
judgment on sin. 

Mary’s own gracious interventions in the life of the Church 
during the past century have this same purpose of recalling to 
Christians that aspect of the Church’s life which is to give 
testimony in her mortification to the victory of Christ and to the 
judgment of God. This is the lesson of Lourdes and of Fatima. 
Further, she urgently invites Christians to engage themselves at all 
the levels of their lives in this mortification of the Church. In her 
turn, she pledges her royal power and her maternal affection; to 
the Church that she may be unfailing in her care to develop in 
Christians the life of mortification, to the Christian that their 
lives may be such that in them the Church can bear her witness 
to the victory of her Lord and to the judgment of her God. 
In the sacrament of penance the Church reveals most intimately 
her maternal care for the life of mortification; in the full use of 
that same sacrament the Christian enables the Church to resemble 
Mary in the glory of the testimony she bears to the victory of her 
divine Son and to the judgment of the eternal Father. 
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‘I HAVE SINNED AGAINST THE LORD’ 
BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


manifestation of fire and storm, and when they set out again 

to take the land he had promised their forefathers, they were 
bound to him in the living bond of the covenant; as his people 
and a holy people they were to worship him alone, and to obey 
the elementary moral law he had established among them. 
Whatever the religious practices of Israel had been until then and 
whatever they assimilated from their neighbours in Canaan and 
further afield, only that was now acceptable which could be used 
or reinterpreted in the light of this unique revelation and relation- 
ship. The golden calf was not acceptable as an image of the living 
God, because he could not be represented by lifeless images. But 
altar and sacrifice and the sprinkling of blood could be an expres- 
sion of devotion to him, offered on behalf of the whole people, 
of their royal or priestly representative, or of the private indi- 
vidual, and directed in one form, the whole burnt offering, to 
adoration, in another to the expression of the union between 
God and his people effected by the covenant, in yet another to the 
expiation of faults and sins. 

‘If anyone of the common people sins unwittingly in doing any 
one of the things which the Lord has commanded not to be 
done. .., when the sin which he has committed is made known to 
him, he shall bring for his offering a goat... . And he shall lay 
his hand on the head of the sin-offering, and kill the sin-offering 
in the place of burnt offering. And the priest shall take some of its 
blood with his finger and put it on the horn of the altar of burnt 
offering, and pour out the rest of its blood at the base of the 
altar . . ., and the priest shall make atonement for him, and he 
shall be forgiven’ (Lev. iv, 27-31). 

In the strata of the old testament which scholars attribute to 
priestly authorship, or better to the tradition of generations of 
the Israelite priesthood with their own theological emphasis, we 
can still see traces of a twilit world of primitive practices which 
have been half reinterpreted and only half, perhaps, understood. 
In one such, the high priest is to lay his hands on the head of a 


| Fars encountered the one true living God. at Sinai in a 
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goat, confessing the sins of Israel and so transferring them to the 
goat, which is then led into the wilderness and dies or is destroyed, 
and with it the sins of Israel. In another, a red cow is killed and 
burnt, other ingredients such as hyssop are thrown into the fire, 
and the ashes are collected and used to make a kind of holy water, 
which is to be sprinkled with a bunch of hyssop over those who 
are ritually unclean. It is difficult to estimate the importance of 
these rites in the worship of Israel or to understand the state of 
mind in which the breaking of a tabu shades into the breaking of a 
ritual or moral precept. The ‘water of purification’ hallowed by 
the ashes of the red cow was used in a context of tabu, and yet 
by the time the ritual was codified and set down in writing the 
killing of the cow had been assimilated to a sacrifice of expiation. 
And what were the sins, iniquities, and transgressions which were 
laid on the scape-goat, and which the high priest had to confess? 
If they were confessed specifically, it is not likely that they were 
catalogues of individual misdemeanours; they would rather be 
outstanding or collective offences against the living God, and 
probably, if we can judge by a list of offences which an individual 
had to confess and expiate, they might include matters of social 
injustice (Lev. v, 1-6). 

The old-fashioned and over-simple contrast between priests 
and prophets does not hold good; both institutions could be and 
sometimes were overwhelmed by the seductions of Canaanite 
religion, but both also contributed to Israel’s knowledge and 
experience of the divine. It is a question rather of differing modes 
of revelation in overlapping spheres. The work of the priesthood 
at its best was to reaffirm constantly in the day-to-day life of the 
liturgy the majestic and transcendent holiness of the Lord in 
contrast with the un-holiness of man. This is of course particu- 
larly true of the post-exilic age, of the second temple with its 
elaboration of worship and multiplication of sacrifices. But this 
was not a mere materialistic ritualism, it was the response to a 
profound realization of the spiritual transcendence of the Lord, 
the symbol of which in the priestly theology was the shining 
cloud which filled the holy place. Man cannot bear too much 
reality—it was one of the functions of the priesthood and the 
temple to prolong the manifestation of Sinai and the visions of the 
prophets in a mode more suitable to man, to reaffirm through the 
outward splendour of the temple the holiness of God, which is 
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one of the poles of the act of contrition. Isaias, looking towards 
the sanctuary, saw the glory of the Lord and the Seraphim crying 
Holy, Holy, Holy (Isaias vi); the tax-collector in our Lord’s 
oa ‘standing afar off, would not even lift up his eyes to 

eaven, but beat his breast saying, God be merciful to me a 
sinner’ (Luke xviii, 13). The sphere of the priesthood was the 
temple, with its worship and its sacrifices, its emphasis on the 
transcendence of God and the sinfulness of man; but it was the 
growth of revelation through the true prophets that made clear in 
what that sinfulness consisted, and how it concerned the individual 
in his own heart. 

The people of Israel entered on the covenant with the living 
God in a mood of awe and exaltation that was for the bulk of 
them hardly more than momentary. On the one hand they were 
bound to the worship of a single austere God of whom they 
were allowed to make no images, and to a stern code of morality. 
On the other, they moved and then lived among peoples with a 
_ multiplicity of little local gods, Baals and Ashtaroth, whose wor- 
ship was colourful, and satisfied not only the natural craving of 
the human imagination for expression but also certain baser 
inclinations, and was deeply ingrained into the kind of peasant 
life they took up on the conquest of Canaan. For centuries the 
pendulum swung between apostasy and return; at first, and 
always, in a context of peasant religion, so that the ritual prostitu- 
tion which was a feature of the fertility cults became in the end a 
symbol of the faithlessness of the people— 

For long ago you broke your yoke 

and burst your bonds, 

and you said, I will not serve; 

Yea, upon every high hill 

and under every green tree 
you bowed down as a harlot (Jer. ii, 20); 

and later in an age of expanding trade, increasing riches and 

oppression, and the dangerous game of politics in a buffer state, 
between the gods and rulers of greater nations and the invisible 
God whose temple was in Jerusalem. For the historians under the 
monarchy who compiled the earlier history of Israel it became a 
formula into which they cast their account— 

and the people of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord, 

forgetting the Lord their God and serving the Baals and Ash- 
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taroth: therefore the anger of the Lord was kindled against _ 

them and he sold them into the hand of X. . . . But when the 

people of Israel cried to the Lord, he raised up a deliverer Y... 

(Judges passim). 

Again and again, through the warrior judges, the action of 
righteous kings, and the denunciations of the prophets, Israel was 
reminded of the divine reality to which she was bound. The pen- 
dulum swung wider and wider until punishment could no lon- 
ger be averted, and the writer of Lamentations was left in the 
desolate land to make acknowledgment— 

Why should a living man complain, 

a man, about the punishment of his sins? 

Let us test and examine our ways, 

and return to the Lord. 

Let us lift up our hearts and hands 

to God in heaven: 

‘We have transgressed and. rebelled 

-and thou hast not forgiven’ (Lam. iii, 39-42). 
However, among the threats and denunciations a deeper under- 
standing of the covenant itself was growing, of the nature and the 
love of God who had of his own accord entered into an alliance 
with Israel. Osee’s vision of the covenant in terms of the bond 
between husband and wife or between father and son implies not 
only a closer relationship but a more tender one— 

How can I give you up, O Ephraim, 

how can I hand you over, O Israel. . . 

My heart recoils within me, 

my compassion grows warm and tender, 

I will not execute my fierce anger... 

for Iam God and not man, 

the Holy One in your midst, 

and I will not come to destroy (Os. xi, 8-9). 
If Israel is the bride of the Lord, then her faithlessness is a refusal 
to love as well as a rejection of obedience. 

Like the people as a whole, the king himself could be misledand 
blinded by the world and the flesh. David himself did not fall 
into the laxity of Solomon in his old age, or the outright apostasy 
of later kings, but he did on one occasion, overwhelmed by desire 
for Bethsabee, act like any other despotic monarch of his or later 
times, setting himself above the law, taking the wife and arranging 
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for the liquidation of another man. This might have passed off 
without retribution in Moab or Tyre. But David, the anointed 
of the Lord, was guilty of adultery and murder, of breaking two 
of the commandments, which was punishable by death. ‘The Lord 
sent Nathan the prophet to David.’ Nathan with inspired skill 
opens the eyes of David to his sin; he does not begin with 
recriminations, but instead he presents David in his capacity of 
king and judge with what appears to be a case of injustice among 
the people, the poor man’s lamb and the rich man’s greed. David’s 
wrath is kindled against the oppressor and then Nathan exposes the 
parable. David sees his sin as the Lord sees it. Nathan then in 
contrast sets out the unmerited mercy of God towards David, the 
blessings as it were of the covenant in his own case, and David, 
compelled to see objectively on the one hand the lovingkindness 
of God towards him and on the other his own sin and the slight 
to God it implies, cries out: ‘I have sinned against the Lord’. 
David's confession and repentance are accepted, and he is assured 
of forgiveness by the word of the prophet (2 Kings xi, xii). 

‘T have sinned against the Lord.’ Whether through the reinter- 
pretation of ancient practices by which men tried to appease 
offended powers, or through the reinterpretation of sacrifices to 
the transcendent God, or through the prophetic revelation of the 
love of God for his people, the consciousness of sin was corrected 
and deepened within the heart of Israel. Psalm5l, the Miserere, 
purports to be and perhaps is the act of contrition made by David 
‘when Nathan the prophet came to him’. Whether it is a psalm of 
David edited later, or a later poet’s work, written perhaps during 
the exile when temple and sacrifice were in abeyance, it is still 
the classical expression of penitence of heart. It acknowledges first 
the loving mercy of God, giver of all blessings including forgive- 
ness, the holiness and justice of his sentence on sinners, the power 
that is his alone to recreate by his holy action holiness within the 
heart of man. It expresses on the sinner’s part not only his sorrow 
for the actual transgressions he has committed, an abiding sorrow 
because ‘my sin is ever before me’, but also the consciousness of 
a deep imperfection within, which needs the re-establishment ofa 
divine order in the heart—‘Behold thou desirest truth in his 
inward being’—and it expresses the longing for absolution from 
the former and the restoration of the latter— 

Sprinkle me with hyssop and I shall be clean .. . 
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Create in me a clean heart, O God. 
The sacrifice of animals is insufficient, is not desired by God; it 
is the sinner’s contrition and praise that is acceptable. 


Vv V WV 


PENANCE IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


EDWARD BOOTH, O.P. 


heart, for they shall see God’ (Matt. v, 8) is only to be 

understood in a setting of worship. Behind it is the 
thought of the psalm: “Who shall ascend into the mountain of the 
Lord; or who shall stand in his holy place? The innocent in hands, 
and the clean of heart...’ (Ps. xxiii, 3f). Man must become pure 
in his inmost being; and he must do so as a preparation for wor- 
ship. But the man who conceives such desires discovers within 
himself impeding faults. These cause him grief; and the acknow- 
ledgment of being in such a state is to be penitent. Penitence as a 
prelude to the sacrifice of worship is the theme of Ps/:1: ‘A 
sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit; a contrite and humbled heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise. . . . Then thou shalt accept the 
sacrifice of justice . . .’. This relation between penance and 
worship is one of the most evident features of the place of penance 
in the practice of the early Church. 

If the reasons recently put forward by Fr J.-P. Audet, 0.?., for 
dating the Didache from between a.p. 50 and 70 and locating its 
origin in Antioch can be accepted, then its significanceis extremely . 
great. It links penance or confession with prayer several times. ‘In 
the assembly, you shall confess your faults, and you will not 
enter into prayer with an evil conscience’ (iv, 14). Whether the 
formulas used would be general, or whether there would be a 
spontaneous confession of each individual’s sins, we do not 
know. As it is the last injunction of the “Way of Life’, it is unlikely 
to refer to ‘mortal’ sins. In the kind of eucharistic preface which it 
gives, there are these words: ‘May he who is holy come; may 
he who is not do penance’ (x, 6). Then, in a general rubric it 


"Tos full significance of our Lord’s ‘Blessed are the clean of 
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says: ‘Each Lord’s day, come together for the breaking of bread 
and the eucharist, after having confessed your sins so that you may 
be pure. But he who has a difference with his companions should 
not come to the assembly before being reconciled, so that your 
sacrifice does not suffer any stain’ (xiv, 1-2). Here, stated in simple 
terms, is the place of penance in the early Church (indeed of the 
Church at any time): penance is necessary so that all may become 
holy; holiness is necessary for the purity of the sacrifice collec- 
tively offered, and the unity in holiness in offering that sacrifice 
is the cause of the corporate unity of the faithful. 

We shall not be concerned with the penance which is necessary 
in receiving baptism and entering the Church, though that does 
provide the pattern for post-baptismal penance. Slight though the 
evidence from sub-apostolic times is, it is clear that penance was 
not only possible but necessary for post-baptismal faults. We 
know that by the third century there was a form of reconciliation 
of a penitent; but the historical evidence does not provide com- 

-plete historical certainty that a form always existed. It does, how- 
ever, seem to be most likely, and that the penitent was not just 
left to make his peace with God informally. A characteristic of 
the writers in the sub-apostolic Church is the clemency they show. 

To cause divisions within the Church was a serious matter 
because of its corporate unity in holiness. Yet St Clement of 
Rome writes to the ‘beginners of sedition and dissension’ at 
Corinth in a mood of conciliation. “Blessed are we if we perform 
the precepts of the Lord in the concord of charity, that by charity 
our sins may be forgiven us.... Itis better for a man to confess faults 
than to harden his heart’ (1 ad Cor. 50). St Ignatius writes to the 
Smyrnaeans that while heretics remain obdurate they are to be 
shunned as wild beasts, human only in appearance. Only, they are 
to be prayed for so that they may undertake the hard task of 
coming to repentance (ad Smyrn. iv, 1). To the Philadelphians he 
writes: ‘God does not dwell where there is division and anger. 
But the Lord pardons all who repent if this repentance leads them 
to unity with God and with the synod of the bishop’ (ad Philad. 
viii, 1). Though he refers to no formal reconciliation, the idea 
which underlies the place of a formal reconciliation is there: a 
restoration to unity with God achieved through reconciliation 
with the body of the Church under the bishop. St Polycarp’s 
letter to the Philadelphians refers to a priest who, together with 
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his wife, had left the Church and become an idolater. The saint 
asks them to join him in sorrow for them: ‘May the Lord grant 
them true repentance. Be level-headed (sobrii) in this, and do not 
consider such to be your enemies. Call them back as suffering and 
erring members, to preserve the body of you all. In doing this 
you build up yourselves.’! The reason for this clemency is that 
‘we are all debtors to sin’ (ad Philad. 6). We cannot be certain that 
this was not a private repentance, but the reference to ‘body of 
you all’ suggests a reconciliation with the corporate unity of the 
Church, as in St Ignatius. : 

The Shepherd of Hermas, which dates from the last years of 
St Polycarp, is of a quite different character, yet it confirms and 
adds clarifications to these evidences. In his vision, Hermas 
speaks to the Angel of Penance: ‘I have heard, sir, said I, from 
certain teachers that there is no other repentance than that one 
when we went down into the water and received remission of 
our former sins.? He said to me, You have heard correctly, for 
so it is.” However, due to the compassion and mercy of God, a 
baptized Christian is allowed to return after his first grave lapse, 
but not after that: “.. . ifa man should be tempted by the devil and 
sin, he has one repentance. But if he sin repeatedly and repent, it is 
unprofitable for such a man, for hardly shall he live’ (Mand. iv, 
3, 1-6). To do penance after a first post-baptismal lapse is to have 
restored the baptismal seal which had been broken. The reconcilia- 
tion of the penitent is seen symbolically as his re-incorporation 
into the tower (the Church), and the work of the local pastor 
(bishop) is related to the work of the heavenly Pastor who tests 
and scrutinizes the value of the living stones who make up the 
unity of the Church. Some form of reconciliation to the Church 
is therefore necessary, and this is allowed only once. The under- 
lying idea of a restoration to the unity of the Church—which is 
an earthly counterpart to what is essentially heavenly—remains 
the same. 

These early texts witness to the doctrinal conception of penance. 
Later texts show us how penance was in fact administered, 


1 ad Philad. 11. This is from a section of which only a Latin version has been preserved, 
which lessens our certainty about its meaning. 

2 Behind this is Heb. x, 26: ‘For if we sin wilfully after having the knowledge of the 
truth, there is now left no sacrifice for sins’. According to P. Galtier, Aux Origines du 
Sacrement de Pénitence, this would seem to refer to lapsing back simply into Jewish 


practices. It seems that too rigorist an interpretation comes from taking it out of 
its context (op. cit., p. 80 ff). 
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and give light on the following four problems. Firstly, the 
question of degrees of sin; whether some are beyond forgiveness, 
others too trivial to need formal reconciliation. Secondly, whether 
it was allowed only once. Thirdly, whether it was the sacrament 
of penance as we know it. Fourthly, the exact nature of the formal 
reconciliation—which will provide indications on its standing as a 
sacrament. 

At the end of the second century, St Clement of Alexandria 
tells the story of how St John sought out a Christian who had 
become a robber. ‘Kneeling down and praying and tenderly 
kissing his right hand as having been purified by his repentance, 
he brought him back to the Church’ (Quis Dives Salvetur, 42). 
However, he allows only the possibility of one repentance, for 
to repent continually and successively of one’s faults is the same 
as never having had the faith except where it brings conscious- 
ness of sin (Strom. ii, 13, 57). He gives no account of the formal 
reconciliation. 

_ From Rome at about the same time comes another story, 

related by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. v, 28), of a young man who had 
lapsed into Theodotianism and become a bishop. Suddenly filled 
with remorse (and according to the story, beaten by angels), he 
put on sack-cloth and ashes and threw himself at the feet of the 
pope (Zephyrinus, a.p. 199-217), and the clergy and people, who 
were with difficulty moved to receive him back into communion. 

Generosity in giving pardon to the penitent caused schisms by 
way of protest in the pontificate of Zephyrinus’ successor, Callis- 
tus. He asserted in an edict his power to absolve adulterers and 
fornicators. Clearly by this time reconciliation and absolution 
were seen as necessarily connected—absolution from sin being 
necessary to allow union among the body of the faithful. Two 
outstanding Christians, Tertullian and Hippolytus, went into 
schism rather than accept this, Tertullian becoming a Montanist. 
For him there was only the possibility of one post-baptismal 
reconciliation (De Poen. vii, 2), and he contended that adultery, 
idolatry and murder were three capital sins which could not be 
forgiven by a bishop in virtue of his order—although they could 
be forgiven by one having a special charismatic power (De Pudic. 
21)—; the Montanists were characterized by ecstatic behaviour. 
We know from St Cyprian that some of the North African bishops 
would not absolve from adultery, and he comments that they 
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have their own responsibility before God for this; but to contend 
that they could not was a different matter. 

At about the same time the nature of the rite of reconciliation 
appears as an imposition of hands with an accompanying prayer. 
It is clearly the practice in Origen, in the Didascalia of the Apostles 
and in St Cyprian—by whose time the practice of penance may 
be said to be fixed. If we accept an early second century date for 
the Didascalia, it will be interesting to compare its teaching with 
that of Origen with which it will then be contemporary, and both 
will witness to the condition of things before the Novatian 
schism. 

In the Didascalia, jurisdiction over sinners is given to the 
bishop: ‘And thus, in the Church, sit and utter your word as 
one having power to judge for God those who have sinned, 
since to you bishops has been said through the gospel: “Whatso- 
ever you have bound on earth is bound in heaven’’’ (ch. 5 ed. Con- 
nelly). The various formulas which Origen uses (‘through the voice 
of the bishop’, ‘through the sentence of the bishop’, etc.) showed 
that his teaching was the same. According to both the Didascalia 
and Origen, the bishop begins his examination privately; then, if 
necessary, he brings in witnesses, and after that he can take the 
person before the whole Church. But if the correction begins by 
being private, the penance is clearly public. The sinner has cut 
himself off from communion with the Church, whether his sin 
was public or not, for if he has committed a grave sin he has 
extinguished the life of the Holy Spirit within him. Penance and 
reconciliation are the only way of return. According to the 
Didascalia, he is to fast for two to seven wecks and exist virtually 
in the catechumenate; and Origen writes of ‘the affliction of the 
flesh which is usually undertaken by penitents’. He is not allowed 
to take part in the ‘prayers and sacrifice’, but only to hear the 
‘lessons’ (this fairly clearly means the mass of the catechumens). 
The Didascalia and Origen are agreed that the rite by which 
reconciliation is made is the imposition of hands by the bishop, 
by which the Holy Spirit is restored to those who have lost him. 
The words of the Didascalia about the nature of reconciliation are 
succinct: “The imposition of hands will be in the place of baptism 
for him; for either by the imposition of hands or by baptism they 
receive a participation of the Holy Spirit’ (ch. 10). We might 
comment that as the penance before baptism provides the pat- 
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tern of penance in a post-baptismal lapse, so the gift of God is 
the same: a restoration of what was given in baptism. It is im- 
possible not to see in this what we know as the sacrament of 
penance. 

Were all sins forgivable, and how often was reconciliation 
possible? The Didascalia does not provide us with complete 
certainty on these questions. In ch. 5 we read that ‘if anyone shall 
have sinned after baptism, he is condemned to gehenna’. But that 
this should be interpreted as a general statement—the conse- 
quence of loss of the Holy Spirit—is shown by ch. 7 which holds 
up the example of God forgiving Manasses of murder, and 
our Lord forgiving the adulteress. Ch. 20 says that sins which 
are not deadly are pardoned, and by martyrdom sins are 
covered and the martyr leaves this world blessed. ‘Deadly’ could 
refer to the three capital sins of idolatry, murder and adultery, or 
all of what we call ‘grave’ sins. In asserting that martyrdom covers 
sins, It seems to be saying that although the Church cannot 
reconcile the sinner again, he is committed to the mercy of God. 
Origen is clearer: for the graver sins there is one penance, for the 
others (ista communia), by which he seems to mean the faults 
which all men commit, there is the possibility of more than one 
penance (in Lev. xv, 2). The graver sins seem to be included under 
‘mortal crimes’ or “blasphemy against faith’ (ibid.). From another 
text we have a list of mortal offences which includes adultery, 
homicide and idolatry along with others (in Matt. xiii, 30). 

Quite clearly in Origen, mortal sins include hidden and private 
sins. He says that if there is any doubt about their seriousness a 
‘doctor of souls’ should be consulted as to whether they are ‘a 
sickness which ought to be exposed and cured in the meeting of 
the whole Church’ (in Ps. xxxvii, 6). What of those which are not 
considered sufficiently serious? No ceremony is prescribed. But 
- perhaps other elements in Origen’s theology can be taken as 
referring to the current thought with regard to them. There is 
much scope for penitence in his theology: the personal acceptance 
of the burning light of the Logos into the soul, through which 
sins are purged away in the agony of remorse; and there is also 
the union with the prayer of Christ, the angels and saints, which 
works continually for the remission of sins. Perhaps it was only 
in these private ways that ‘venial’ sins were remitted. 

The persecutions of the Emperor Decius brought up the ques- 
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tion of the reconciliation of the many lapsed; and the schism of 
Novatus was a protest against the ease with which this was done. 
St Cyprian, who opposed Novatus, gives us confirmation that 
the practices which have been described had become current 
usage. ‘By imposition of the hand of the bishop and clergy, 
they receive the right of communication’ (Ep. xvi, 1). “Having 
accepted the peace, he receives the Spirit of the Father’ (Ep. lv, 
4). Confession is made even of private grave sins, for those who 
were guilty only of considering apostasy came to confession, and 
‘sought a saving healing for their wounds, although they were 
few and not deep’ (De Lapsis 28). Penances were graded according 
to the seriousness of the sin. The libellatici, who had obtained false 
papers saying that they had offered sacrifice, were reconciled after 
a time (interim), the sacrificati who had actually offered sacrifice, 
only on their death-bed. St Cyprian even gives some evidence 
that some mortal sins (as we, at least, consider them) were for- 
givable more than once. Writing of some consecrated virgins 
who had been found with men, he judged that those who had 
been found not to have lost their virginity should be received back 
into the Church after a penance, but should be warned that on 
another occasion they would not be received back so easily. Those 
who had lost their virginity should perform full penance (Ep. Ixii). 

In conclusion: the practice of penance in the early Church is a 
consequence of the conception of the nature of the Church and 
its worship. While the need of an attitude of penance is insisted 
on for all, grave sins committed after baptism were considered 
such as to cut off the sinner from communion with the Church, 
to render him unable to take part in the Church’s sacrifice, and 
to deprive him of the presence of the Holy Spirit. Reconciliation 
and absolution went together, and were administered by the 
bishop who retained a jurisdiction over what sins he could remit 
and the length of penance he could impose. The penitent was 
received back into communion with the Church, and his sins 
remitted by the imposition of hands of the bishop (or sometimes 
of a deputed priest), in which the Holy Spirit was again given him. 
Though it seems that in the earliest times reconciliation and abso- 
lution could only be given once, the suggestion is offered (from 
putting together the evidence of Origen and St Cyprian) that 
there was a later conception of ‘full penitence’ which was pos- 
sible only once for the worse cases of the species of mortal sin, 
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while for the less serious cases of mortal sin there was the pos- 
sibility of absolving from mortal sin more than once. Venial sins 
do not seem to have been confessed, and absolution from them 
may well have been sought through personal sorrow, and perhaps 
through sacramentals, which brought to the sinner the fruit of 
the prayer of the whole Church. 


EN aes 


A STUDY IN FOURTEENTH-CENTURY PIETY 
S. G. A. Lure 


Middle French entitled Le Saint Voyage de Jherusalem. Its 
author was a certain Seigneur d’Angleure, who in 1395 
made the pilgrimage to the holy places, and included in his 
itinerary Mount Sinai and the monasteries of Anthony and Paul 
in Egypt. It was a very comprehensive journey; the Seigneur had 
an eye for detail and would have excelled today as a compiler of 
Blue Guides or Baedekers. He could not write a travelogue in the 
Morton style, however, still less Waugh’s, and the value of his 
record lies in the remarkably complete list of relics and customs 
which he managed to ‘do’ with disarming simplicity and devotion. 
His piety is not repulsive, for the charitable anxiety of the good 
knight and his contemporaries to leave no event of scripture 
unmarked for the edification of the faithful covers a multitude of 
transgressions committed in their identification. I am not aware 
that this work has been made available in English; a selection of 
_its material will not come amiss to throw an entertaining light on 
the piety of the medieval pilgrim some hundred years before 
reformers were to slight such exercises as abuse. 

The pilgrims seem to have shut their eyes to passing interest as 
far as Venice where, in the Maison-Diecu, they opened them to see 
a tooth of Goliath, one and a half feet in length. The Seigneur 
relaxes to give us a fair amount of commentary here, admonishing 
the reader that he ‘need not be so surprised’ at its size and weight, 
and pointlessly retails the entire episode of the combat with David 


yi years ago there came into my hands a little book in 
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as evidence. It is not clear whether the tooth of Goliath was 
regarded as a relic or just a sight. There were other good things to 
be seen at Venice, such as a manual cross of St Helena made from 
the wood of the true cross, and a two-handled vessel used by our 
Lord at Cana, when he changed water into wine. 

From Venice, after an excursion by boat to Padua, the company 
crossed the Adriatic to Rhodes, via Corfu. They struck a sand- 
bank outside the harbour, and had to call on three other ships to 
pull them off. The island was then in possession of the Knights of 
Rhodes, and the pilgrims were duly impressed by the magnificent 
fortifications. They venerated relics in the church of the Knights, 
notably the basin used by our Lord to wash his apostles’ feet, a 
cloth of gold woven by St Helena, and a thorn from the Lord’s 
crown reputed to blossom every Good Friday. So the company 
took care to arrive at Rhodes in Holy Week on their return 
journey and, avers the author, duly found the thorn in flower. 
There were many churches at Rhodes “both Catholic and Greek’. 

At Beirut they venerated several holy places associated with 
the legend of St George. They saw, where he slew the dragon, a 
chapel the very length of the beast, built by St Helena to mark the 
site. They saw where the maiden sat waiting to be devoured, an 
olive tree to which the saint tethered his horse while he spoke to 
her, and a fountain made by St George’s lance. Later on, near 
Jaffa, they visited a ruined church which marked the site of his 
martyrdom. 

In due course the holy city was reached. The pilgrims entered 
on foot and were lodged in a hostel; then, in the small hours of 
the morning, an officer described as the guardian of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre came to take them round the stations. It is 
from these stations, of course, that our devotional way of the 
cross was derived and propagated in the west about this time. The 
sites listed by the Lord of Angleure are therefore familiar to us but 
include one or two of exceptional interest. They were shown the 
house steps on which our Lady stood to peer over the heads of the 
crowd as her son passed by, the home of St Anne where Mary was 
born and the house where she went to school. Other charming 
sites associated with our Lady are ‘the stone on which she was 
accustomed to rest, when she made the holy stations after the 
ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ, her dear child’, the fountain 
where she washed out her son’s clothes, and the stone where she 
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sat opposite him when he preached to his desciples. It is difficult 
to feel superior in the humble company of the Seigneur d’ Angleure. 
Had I been with him, I would have venerated as devoutly as he 
‘the place where the blessed Virgin let fall her girdle to St Thomas 
when the angels were bearing her to heaven’. But later on our 
credulity will be more severely taxed. 

Among the more unexpected relics of the apostles are the 
following: ‘a little below Mount Olivet, the place where the 
apostles made the Credo’, a site where our Lady came and ‘took 
counsel from monseigneur St James’, and another ‘where St John 
the Evangelist sang mass daily before our Lady after our Lord’s 
ascension’. 

The sites of Calvary and the Sepulchre would not appear to 
have differed much from their present condition, but perhaps the 
fourteenth-century pilgrim differed somewhat in his perception 
from the modern. The Seigneur was able to see, down in the 
cleft of Golgotha, the head of a dead man ‘which some say is 
the head of our first father, Adam’. This is a rare instance of 
mild scepticism. He betrays his medieval education when he tells 
us that a hole in the chapel of the Sepulchre was asserted to be the 
middle of the world—but the theological bases of these pious 
fancies were sound enough. Even today, if our impossible world 
deserves a centre, could any better be found? In the category of 
holy places is mentioned the site of an unrecorded appearance of 
the risen Lord to his mother, and a hole whence sprang a tree 
betwixt Christ and the Magdalen when he said, “Noli me tangere’. 
_ Of the Lord’s seamless garment for which the soldiers diced it is 
 quaintly observed, ‘From his childhood our Lady had plied her 
needle at this garment for our Lord, and as he grew, it grew’. The 
divided ownership of the church of the Holy Sepulchre is des- 
cribed as between Greeks, Armenians, ‘Christians of the Cincture’, 
and the Christians of the land of Prester John. 

D’Angleure has some naive observations on his visit to Bethle- 
hem. In the crypt of the nativity he saw a hole ‘whereby the star 
fell which led thither the three kings’. All the holy sites seem 
tightly packed together, the vault where St Jerome translated the 
scriptures into Latin next to another where Herod cast the 
Innocents. Not far away, the pilgrims visited the site of the 
visitation and the house of Zachary and Elizabeth, where they 
were shown a cavity in the rock which closed up miraculously to 
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conceal the baby John the Baptist when Herod’s soldiers passed 
by slaying the little children. 

Our author criticizes the filthy condition in which the Saracens 
maintained the holy city. The various Christian communities 
were tolerated in their tenure of the holy places, with the excep- 
tion of the mosque on the site of the temple, which none could so 
much as approach. The different communities were distinguished 
by the colour of their turbans. The pilgrims were accommodated 
in hostels outside the towns and seem, on the whole, to have been 
well provided for, except for a shortage of wine. 

The company left Gaza towards the end of October—having 
begun their journey in July—and the diary for the following fort- 
night is a monotonous repetition: ‘We journeyed all day to 
vespers, when we camped at another fountain’. There was some 
diversion mid-way, on Sunday the vigil of All Saints, when they 
camped by sweet waters and fell in with two thousand Mahom- 
medans returning from Mecca. In due time they arrived at St 
Catherine’s Monastery at Sinai, ‘a place very well kept and 
proper, and most devotional’. They found about two hundred 
monks in residence, schismatics of course, who ‘do the service 
very well according to their rite’. Seigneur d’ Angleure’s comment 
on the relics of St Catherine is that her head and arm bones were 
‘marvellously large, compared with present times’. Here he saw 
the burning bush of Exodus, from which God spoke to Moses. 
When the Lord left the bush, says d’Angleure, Moses found it all 
aflower, “whereat he was marvellously astounded’. So Moses 
planted the flowers all about, and now, though you break the 
rock in many pieces, you still see the flowers neatly figured ‘as no 
painter could do it’. Fossils, I suppose. 

There were other holy places on Mount Sinai. One was a chapel 
to mark the site where our Lady appeared to the monks of St 
Catherine’s when they fled a plague of flies, but at her bidding 
they returned and were never bothered again. They found 
chapels to commemorate the sojourn on Sinai of SS. Elias, 
Margaret and Alexis, and on the very summit the chapel of 
Moses. Just outside there was a hollow in therock; explainedin the 
following terms: ‘It is a fact that our Lord once spoke to Moses 
without his seeing him, which gave him such a fright that he 
stepped back as far as he could, and in stepping back gave himself 
such a crack against the said rock that would have been all 
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bruised, had our Lord not willed the rock to become soft as wax 
at that moment, and so the greater part of Moses’s body entered 
into the rock, as can be seen, especially from the thigh upwards.’ 
There was also a mosque for Saracen pilgrims to Sinai, built over 
the cave where Moses spent some of his forty days in the clouds. 
D’Angleure mentions that the Red Sea could beseenin the distance 
from before the chapel of Moses. 

One part of the Sinai massif is called St Catherine’s Mount, and 
is the reputed spot where the martyr’s body was deposited by the 
angels who carried it from Alexandria. A stone marked the very 
place, its sanctity attested by the respect accorded it by passing 
birds, in distinction from the stones around. 

Eleven days travelling from Sinai brought the pilgrims to the 
gates of Cairo, and here they found a fountain signally described 
in this work as “The fountain God made with his nails’. The legend 
went that in the flight to Egypt the child Jesus scratched it up for 
his mother. She washed his clothes in it, and when she spread 
them out to dry, drops of water ran away from them, and from 
each drop sprang a little bush bearing balm. These very bushes, 
or their successors, the Seigneur d’Angleure saw. 

Cairo made a greater impression on the impressionable Lord 
of Angleure than any other city he had seen, on account of its size 
and population, its domestic architecture and its beautiful white 
mosques. These last he was not allowed to enter. To balance this, 
he thought the public bathing in the river rather indecent. Other 
points of interest in fourteenth-century Cairo were the cooked 
meat shops and public gardens and, on the present occasion, six 
elephants, two very large, two medium, and two small, andsome 
giraffes. ; 

An interesting personage at Cairo was the Coptic patriarch, 
brother, apparently, to an Armenian king who had recently died 
- in France. He enjoyed the reputation of feeding daily over a 
thousand poor. 

We are told of the River Nile that it flowed from the earthly 
Paradise, after which it watered the land of Prester John before 
coming to empty itself in the Mediterranean. ; 

From Cairo a small party of four went out on asses with a 
dragoman to view the pyramids, called here ‘the granaries of 
Pharoah’, and attributed to the prime-ministership of Joseph. 
D’Angleure was vastly impressed by their size and workmanship, 
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although at the time of his visit the faced stones were being 
removed by the Sultan’s order, one out of every three going to 
the profit of the masons. It is to be hoped that this arrangement 
was official. 

The pilgrimage approached its end. The monasteries of 
Anthony and. Paul, first monks of the desert in the third and 
fourth centuries, were to conclude what must have been a most 
exciting educational journey. The party took a boat to a fortified 
monastery called St Anthony’s on the Nile. This marked the site 
of the patriarch’s early hermit life. His second retreat was three 
days distant, and to reach it they mounted camels and traversed 
the desert, observing ostriches on the way. At this second abbey 
of St Anthony the monks impressed their Latin visitors by their 
austere lives and generous hospitality. The convent was noted for 
its delightful gardens. The monks were, of course, Copts, but the 
good French Catholics had no comment to pass but praise for the 
reverence of their services. They were correctly advised that the 
rite resembled that of the Ethiopians. 

It was from this locality that Anthony the Abbot, enlightened by 
God as to the presence of another hermit in the solitude, set out 
to find Paul. The pilgrims had to follow in his steps, and con- 
cerning this part of their journey d’Angleure says that, in his 
opinion, ‘in all the travel a pilgrim faces overseas, there is no 
way he will find so strange, so desert, as the way from the abbey 
of St Anthony to that of St Paul’. 

At last they came to the place where ‘monseigneur St Paul, the 
first hermit’, dwelt. The monastery was all walled about, in the 
oriental style, with its entrance facing the Red Sea. Clearly, the 
good brethren maintained the early desert tradition of hospitality, 
for they rose in the middle of the night to receive their guests, as 
diligent ‘as if each would earn a hundred ducats thereby’. The 
principal interest at St Paul’s was the cave where the hermit lived 
and, nearby, the grave which St Anthony dug for him with the 
help of a lion. 

The return to Cairo by boat was not without a little excitement 
in the form of a nocturnal attack by bandits, in which some of the 
party were wounded by arrows. Crocodiles in the Nile also gave 
them something to think about. At Alexandria they were sub- 
mitted to a rigorous customs inspection and lodged with the 
‘consul of Narbonne and the pilgrims’, at whose table they 
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enjoyed good wine. There were consulates for France, Geneva, 
Venice, Castile, Cyprus, Naples, Ancona, Marseilles and doubtless 
other merchant states and. cities. 

And so, with storms at sea and sickness by land, the Lord of 
Angleure and his friends came home a year after their departure, 
sated with adventure and exalted with pious souvenirs. The reader 
is at liberty to form his own conclusions about the religious value 
of their pilgrimage, but I am confident that the contemporary 
reader of Le Saint Voyage itched to take his scrip and staff and to 
share in the author’s blessing: “Thanks be to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who keeps all Christians who make and will make this holy 
journey, and who have made it, and may he bring us all to 
Paradise, Amen’. 


Vv V WV 


THE ORIGINS AND TENDENCIES OF 
CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS SENSIBILITY 


H. SCHILLEBEECKX, 0.?. (Tr. by F.K.) 


The survey that follows is translated from the French. It appeared 
in the Supplément de La Vie Spirituelle, No. 48, for the first quarter 
of 1959, and has also appeared in our Dutch Dominican contemporary 
Tijdschrift voor Geestelijk Leven. Fr Schillebeeckx is a Flemish 
Dominican, a distinguished theologian, and we hope that his assessment 
of certain continental developments will be of interest to our English 
readers, though it may appear strange, and not perhaps be found wholly 
congenial, to those only familiar with our island scene. 


| O understand the religious sensibility of our time, we 
have to return to the forms of Christian life which 
characterized the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


The modern way of living the faith is very largely a reaction 
against these older forms. 


An anti-Protestant reaction keg Soa Bag 
One might say that the old religious sensibility was individualist 
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and moralizing, ‘devotional’ and bourgeois. These characteristics 
were directly produced by the anti-Protestant reaction inside the 
Church. Under the pressure of the situation the Church was 
brought to stress precisely those aspects of the Christian faith 
which were denied by the Reformers, at a time when the points 
of agreement between Catholicism and Protestantism (some of 
which are in fact at the very heart of the personal encounter of 
God and man) were driven, by the very pressure of the reaction, 
into the background of religious consciousness. 

For example, against the Protestant idea of religion as a purely 
personal relationship between God and man constituted by faith, 
the Church had to insist on the interior renewal worked by this 
encounter. But in the end this renewal came to be considered in 
isolation, detached from the encounter of the human person with 
God. The result has been to ‘thing-ify’ the life of grace. 

Then too, against the Protestant denial of the saving nature of 
the Church as an institution, the hierarchic aspect had to be more 
strongly emphasized. But at the same time the old Christian con- 
ception was partly lost sight of, which stressed the other aspect 
of the Church, also perfectly real, as the community of grace and 
of union with Christ. Similarly the place of the layman in the 
Church was obscured. 

Against the one-sided stress put by the Protestants on subjective 
religious experience, the Church once again saw herself forced to 
stress the objective aspects of sacramental life, so that popular 
experience has sometimes ended by conceiving sacramental life no 
longer as a personal encounter with the living Christ, but almost 
as a physical automatism. 

Then again, as contact with the east was lost more and more, 
the ecumenical sense waned, and the Church therefore came to 
take a typically western, European form in her way of living 
religion. In the end the individualism and the middle-class 
mentality of the last two centuries put their seal on all this. 
Religion was widely thought of as a necessary adjunct of 
‘respectable people’. 

In this old style of religion, which though superseded is still 
active, there was no place for any liturgical or ecumenical trend; 
the Bible was considered to be taboo; the spread of missions and 
the idea of the Church as a living witness were not vital; the idea 
of community was little mentioned; no other means were thought 
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of for making the ordinary jobs of everyday into a source of 
personal sanctification than tacking on to them a purely extrinsic 
intention. 


Sense of the real and the relative 

The renewal that is to be observed in our time is due to factors 
inside and outside the Church. 

There is first of all the new experience of existence, the great event 
of our time since the two wars. It has created a quite different 
spiritual climate. It has already received concrete embodiment 
and characteristic form in Existentialism on the one hand, and in 
twentieth-century Marxism on the other. The ideas of personal 
encounter, of “being-in-the-world’, of commitment for humanity, 
of real grasp of the human condition and day-to-day human 
activities, are at the very centre of vital contemporary pre- 
occupations. Apart from the two forms mentioned, this renewed 
human experience has also received an appropriate incarnation in 
the Christian experience of religion. And we must stress how remark- 
able it is that the trend of biblical and patristic renaissance has 
discovered a religious sensibility much closer to the modern, 
‘existentialist’ outlook than to that of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. For biblical and patristic thought is entirely 
dominated by the idea of saving history, while western thought, 
in the way too in which it has expressed itself in religious experi- 
ence, has preferred to speak of essences. 

All this is embodied in the liturgical and ecumenical move- 
ments; in the biblical movement; in the idea of the Church as a 
mission and a living witness; in the existential trend in religion, 
which is seen in a new way as a personal encounter with God; in 
the sense of the Christian’s responsibility for the human world 
and the ordinary business of life. Formal bourgeois religiosity 
_inspires nothing now but repugnance. There is a very keen sense 
of the relative value of many religious customs and conventions. 
Once upon a time one would never have dared to withdraw 
from religious practice when all inner sense of religion had faded 
out, because social life was Christian; but now, on the contrary, 
because of the de-Christianization of social life, lack of religious 
sense is boldly asserted in open abandonment of religious practice. 
Religion thus becomes much more of a personal decision, coura- 
geously taking a stand, broader and more active than the old 
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routine religion. There is also now far more understanding shown 
for the sinner, once considered taboo from the religious point of 
view; the fallen daughter was treated without mercy and even 
driven out of her home. There is now a risk of falling instead into 
a mystique of sin, thinking that true religious experience can be 
achieved only through sin. 

There is also a keener awareness that man is existentially power- 
less to do good. The sense of the insecurity of life reaches into the 
depths of religion, which becomes by this very fact much more 
of an absolute trust in God, stripped of all bourgeois assurance; 
hope against all human hope. Apart from the popular miliewx 
where the new spirit has not yet penetrated, there is a lack of 
interest in private devotions, relics, confraternities, pilgrimages, 
processions, mass rallies, etc. As against a spirit of extreme reserve, 
one now sees a spirit of generous openness, in search of meeting 
and communication; of priests with laymen, people of one 
denomination with those of another, social classes amongst each 
other. There is even more openness towards those who think 
differently and whom one endeavours to understand than towards 
one’s own co-religionists, who are the subject of a more critical 
examination. And we have to add to all this that modern psych- 
ology has ruthlessly unmasked certain dimensions of religious 
experience and discovered many pseudo-religious reactions in 
what passed for ‘official religion’. In a word, people want to lay 
hold everywhere and in everything of the authentic substance of 
religious living, the very centre of the revelation of salvation. 

We thus have the right to conclude that the religious sensibility 
of modern man is quite different from that of a former time. We 
can justifiably speak of ‘contemporary religious sensibility’. 


The authentic and the one-sided 

But then the important question appears; is there no place for 
investigating what is authentically religious in all this and what is 
perhaps a one-sided emphasis, which in its turn is going to produce 
new reserves? Many of the faithful no longer feel at ease in the 
atmosphere of the old religiosity. Moreover—and this is even 
more serious—the young intellectuals are losing the faith, in a 
quiet way, sometimes even in a noisy way. The cause of this is for 
one thing that they have lost the way, because the old forms of 
religion are no longer in sympathy with their vital, experience 
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and even contradict it. In these circumstances it is urgent to 
investigate what is essential and unchangeable in the life of the 
Christian religion, to be able to disengage it more safely from 
out-of-date religious sensibility, without running the risk of 
injuring, by this disentanglement, features of Christianity which 
are authentically Christian and unchangeable. 

It is no doubt justifiable to say, from the historical point of view, 
that the renewal of religion taking place in our day isthe fulfilment 
of the endeavour begun, but in some sense spoilt, at the Counter- 
Reformation. The endeavour partly miscarried because the 
intention of the Counter-Reformation, which was to save the 
pure marrow of Christianity from the religious sensibility of the 
end of the middle ages, was too one-sidedly anti-Reformation, 
and therefore lacked a conscious affirmation of the totality of 
dogma, as a positive synthesis. This synthesis cannot be made by 
adopting one-sided positions. It involves assimilating something, 
without losing anything. It is in this synthesis that our review is 
trying to collaborate, by integrating itself in the tradition of the 
Church’s life under the direction of her magisterium. 


ey 


ST HYACINTH MARISCOTTI 
P.Gac: 


of back-sliders or the saint of the second chance. A study of 
her life would do much to “confirm the weak knees’ of all 
those of us who are so prone to say, ‘Sanctity is not for me’. 
Born at Vignarello in the papal states, of a noble and wealthy 
family, in the early seventeenth century, young Clarice Mariscotti 
was sent to Viterbo to be educated in the Franciscan convent. 
She was not remarkable for her piety and probably suffered from 
having a sister who was a nun in the same convent. Doubtless 
the sister also suffered, and one can readily imagine that the 
friction between the reproachful piety of the one and the mis- 
demeanours of the other may have had unfortunate repercussions 


S: HYACINTH MARISCOTTI could be called the patron 
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on a difficult temperament, giving rise to Clarice’s later behaviour. 

The incident that set the light to the powder-keg was the 
betrothal of her youngest sister to a very eligible young nobleman, 
Clarice being passed over. Her tears and tantrums and bad temper 
made her so unbearable that when she announced her intention of 
flouncing off into a convent, her family were only too glad to give 
the project their blessing and a hearty push to expedite it. She 
went back to the Franciscans at Viterbo and what induced them 
to endure her at all, let alone admit her to profession, unless it 
was pressure from her noble family, is beyond conjecture. 

For ten years Sister Hyacinth, as she became, did not enhance 
the convent with the fragrance of her virtues. Quite brazenly she 
claimed all the dispensations and privileges she considered were 
her right by reason of her exalted rank and the wealth of her 
family. She kept her personal maid to attend her and the desert 
of her cell blossomed like a hot-house for orchids. The rest of the 
community were scandalized, but it seems likely that they must 
have ceased talking about her and betaken themselves to prayer 
as the only remedy. 

A devout Franciscan friar came one day when Sister Hyacinth, 
suffering from a slight indisposition, had retired to her cell. Not 
feeling inclined to make the effort to get up to go to confession, 
the daughter of the Mariscotti summoned the friar to her bedside. 
This holy man was more shocked at the luxury of her surround- 
ings than he was abashed by the exalted personage who inhabited 
them. He seems to have given her a rousing hell-fire sermon and 
Sister Hyacinth was so impressed that she set about reforming 
herself. 

The exaggerated fervour and imprudent zeal she brought to 
the task defeated their own ends, and she began to slip back into 
the old ways and the last state was almost worse than the first. 
There can be no doubt that some of her sisters in religion were 
holy women who spared no sacrifices, though these may have 
been hidden, to win her back. Did they see the inherent though 
latent qualities in her, or did they just persevere in trying to behold 
‘Jesus only’ in this veritable thorn in their flesh? Whatever the 
answer may be, their patience and forbearance were eventually 
rewarded. 

Sister Hyacinth was stricken with a very severe illness. She rose 
from it a changed, a revolutionized woman. And this time there 
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was no going back. The account of her rigours and mortifications 
is alarming; constant fasts, disciplines to blood, long vigils and 
hours of prayer. Yet with all her severity she attained to a 
balance and equilibrium remarkable in one with such a tendency 
to extremes. Her discretion and sound judgment in spiritual 
matters were renowned even outside the convent and her advice 
to all those seeking guidance was highly practical. When her 
opinion was asked about someone who had a great reputation for 
union with God, and a notable gift of tears, she said that she would 
first like to know how far this soul was detached from creatures, 
humble and free from self-will even in holy things. Then she 
would be ready to believe that the delight this person experienced 
was from God. 

She was made mistress of novices and the one-time delinquent, 
the scape-grace school-girl, the lukewarm luxury-loving nun of 
the past became a skilful teacher of young souls. The flame of 
her devotion rose phoenix-like from the ashes of her self-love. 
How well she was qualified to warn her charges of the dangers of 
tepidity and laziness only she herself could truly know. The 
woman who had flown to the convent in a fit of jealous pique 
with no thought of living a true religious life, had been openly 
disobedient, surrounded herself with creature comforts, escaped 
every hardship and had no thought for anyone but herself, was 
now heard to say: “The sort of people who most appeal to me are 
those who are despised, who are devoid of self-love and have little 
sensible consolation. The cross! The cross! To suffer! To suffer 
__and to persevere bravely in spite of the lack of all sweetness and 
relish in prayer. This is the true sign of the spirit of God.’ 

The love of her fellow-men kept time with her love of God. 
In Viterbo two confraternities were established through her 
influence for the relief of the sick, the aged, the poor, and im- 
~poverished gentlefolk. Her community were not enclosed 
religious and it must have been an incredible sight for Viterbo to 
see a lady of the noble house of Mariscotti out on assiduous beg- 
ging tours for the necessary funds. ; 

She died at the age of fifty-five on January 30th, 1640. Beatified 
by Benedict XIII in 1726, she was canonized in 1807 by Pius VII. 
The bull of canonization states that ‘her mortifications were such 
that her life was a continued miracle’. While it is not very likely 
that many of us could aspire to deserve such an encomium in this 
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century of debilitated physical and nervous constitutions, there is 
no one who could not aim at this: ‘Through her apostolate of 
charity she won more souls to God than many famous preachers 


of her time’. 
Vit AIS 


A SERMON BY SERLO OF SAVIGNY 
preached in chapter to the Monks of Fontenay 


Translated by JoHN HIGGENS, 0.5.8. 


Serlo was Abbot of Savigny in Normandy from 1139 to 1153 when 
he retired to Clairvaux; he died in 1158. He was a contemporary and 
admirer of St Bernard; and it was no doubt largely owing to St Bernard's 
influence that in 1147 Serlo submitted the whole group of Savigniac 
houses to the Cistercian Order. Among these were several in England, 
including Buckfast and Quarr. Serlo had a reputation as a preacher. 
Of his thirty-four sermons known to survive—not all of them, however, 
are complete—the greater part were included in the sixth volume of the 
Bibliotheca patrum Cisterciensium, edited by Tissier in 1664. The 
rest remain apparently still in manuscript. An exception is that trans- 
lated here, which was published by Dom Wilmart in the Revue Mabil- 
lon, tome XII (1922), pp. 26-38. The following is arather free rendering 
of the Latin. A third section on prayer seems to be wanting. Perhaps time 
ran out and it was never delivered. 


trembling’ (Ps. ii, 11). 

Good men should be exercised in three ways: in bodily 
labour; in attentive reading; in devoted prayer. Bodily labour 
afflicts the flesh; attentive reading instructs the mind; devoted 
prayer brings one to contemplation. 

In bodily labour we suffer tribulation, but are not distressed; 
we are cast down, but perish not; bearing about in our body the 
mortification of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be 
manifested in our bodies (2 Cor. iv, 8-10). For Christ’s sake we 
endure these things; in labour and painfulness, in many watchings, 


Secs ye the Lord with fear, and rejoice unto him with 
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in hunger and thirst, in many fastings (2 Cor. xi, 27), mastering 
the flesh and strengthening the spirit. For he who nourishes the 
flesh, nourishes a foe. This is why the prophet says: O daughter of 
Babylon (Ps. cxxxvi, 8), and so on. The daughter of Babylon 
means the flesh; its works bring us to confusion. He is blessed, 
then, who repays it in its own coin. Since for the good we showed 
the flesh it has repayed us evil, so we must try to repay it with 
mortification, affliction and parsimony, things which seem 
opposed to it; and so we may dash in pieces its little ones, that is 
its suggestions, on the love of Christ. 

After bodily labour comes attentive reading. As we read, God 
speaks to us, while when we pray, we speak to God (as it is 
written: who prays, speaks with God; who reads, God speaks 
with him). For in our reading God shows us his will, puts his 
commands before us, promises rewards, rebukes our negligence, 
threatens punishment. But in prayer we show him our own will, 
make plain our misery, display our love, and demand his pardon 
as our remedy. There is as it were a firm agreement between us and 
God, and if we wish to be heard as we pray, we should listen to 
him and obey him as we read. For he says to us, Why call you me 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say? (Luke vi, 46); and in 
Solomon, He that turneth away his ears from hearing the law, 
his prayer shall be an abomination (Prov. xxviii, 9). And in 
Isaias also God says to the Jews, When you stretch forth your 
hands, I will turn away my eyes from you; and when you 
multiply prayer, I will not hear; for your hands are full of blood 
(Is. i, 15). These are the people that honour God with their lips, 
and their heart is far from him (Matt. xv, 8); who knowing God’s 
law and. doing it not, shall be beaten with many stripes (Luke xii, 
47). 
Z what way we should profit from reading is shown us on the 
authority of scripture. We read of Jonathan, that when he saw 
David his soul was knit with David’s soul. Whereupon he 
stripped himself of his coat and put it on David; he gave him the 
girdle he had around him, and finally furnished him with bow 
and arrows (1 Kings xviii, 1-4). For the same reason after shooting 
three arrows he found him as he hid in the field, and there they 
embraced, not without sighs and tears (ib. xx, 3 5ff). 

David stands for Christ. Jonathan (whose name means gift of 
the dove) is the mind that is teachable and skilled in understanding 
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the scriptures. As it reads, it sees David; knows his power, loving- 
kindness, mercy and charity. His power: for whatever he would, 
he carried out. Loving-kindness; for by the example of his good- 
ness he restrains all our evil-doing. Mercy, for he mercifully aids 
us in our miseries, by forgiving our sins. Charity, with which he 
loved us and washed us from our sins in his own blood (Apoc. 1, 


5): 

Pee soul of Jonathan is knit with David’s soul as the reader 
considers that his mercies are over all his works (Ps. cxliv, 9). 
He puts off his coat and clothes him when he puts off the old man 
and puts on the new, which is created according to God (Ephes. 
iv, 22, 24). He gives him the girdle that girds him, when he keeps 
chastity for his love’s sake. Now chastity is kept by three kinds of 
continence: of the members, of the senses, of the thoughts; of the 
members, when we refrain from unlawful acts; of the senses, 
when we avoid ill-advised looks; of the thoughts, when we cut 
short an evil inclination. 

Jonathan gives David his bow and arrows when as he reads he 
directs all his care to delighting in him. By the bow we under- 
stand holy scripture; by the arrows, God’s thoughts and words. 
In a bow are two things: the wood and the cord. By the wood, 
which is useless alone, we understand the old testament; by the 
cord, the new. As the cord makes the wood useful, so too the 
new testament makes the old flexible. The arrows, God’s words, 
wound the hearts of the hearers; as the Bride says: I am wounded 
with love (Cant. ii, 5, LXX). 

After shooting three arrows, Jonathan found David. There are 
three senses in holy scripture: historical, moral, allegorical. The 
historical recounts what took place; the moral shapes the life and 
conduct of the hearers; the allegorical signifies Christ and. his 
Church. It is in this allegorical sense, as at the third arrow-shot, 
that Jonathan, who is the good monk, finds Christ hidden. For he 
is hidden in the figures of the allegory and in the divine mysteries. 
This finding stirs up compunction and devotion, uttering of sighs 
and weeping of tears. This is why it is said they embraced and 
wept together. 

So a monk profits by reading. But may it never happen to 
him as to Jonathan, who, after he had gone back to Saul his father, 
was dead in Mount Gelboe (1 Kings xxxi, 2). So a monk who 
despises the delights of reading often returns to delight ina worldly 
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life and dies there in the mountain of pride and by the waters of 
self-indulgence. Such as these Jeremy laments when he says, 
The noble sons of Sion and they that were clothed with the best 
gold, how are they esteemed as earthen vessels, the work of the 
potter’s hands? (Lam. iv, 2.) The sons of holy Church, who at first 
were devoted to the contemplation of things to come, clothed with 
finest gold, adorned, that is, with spiritual widom, who first were 
golden vessels, vessels of wisdom, have become earthen vessels, 
of the clay of concupiscence. Formerly one could drink from 
them the wine of true delight; now the gall of asps and the bitter 
juice of labour. They are reckoned vessels of earth like the potter’s 
handiwork; suddenly as brittle clay they are shattered, with a 
blow from the ancient enemy. Just so those who once fed. deli- 
cately, who were once delighted with the fair sayings of the 
scriptures, have perished by the way, in the broad paths of 
worldly desires. Those who were fostered in rich array, that is in 
the fervour of charity, have grasped at the dung-hill, which is a 
love for the uncleanliness of the flesh. 

May God remove such disaster far from our brothers. Rather 
let attentive reading lead them on to devoted prayer. 


Vv V WV 
GAMALIEL 


Q. Not a long time ago my children asked me the following 
question, which I ask you: “Genesis i, I-31 tells us about God’s 
work of creation. But imagine that there is no earth, sun, stars, 
or moon. So before God’s work of creation there existed only 


. . . 2) 
space. The question is: What was space before being space? 
PATERFAMILIAS, Mexico. 


A. The question can be answered in one word; Nothing. It is 
the Christian faith that God created all things ex nihilo, from 
nothing. Is space nothing? Strictly speaking, no. The idea of 
space, like that of time, only has meaning in relation to material 

ings. If there are no material things, earth, sun, stars, or moon, 
there is no space. 
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But the notion of ‘nothing’ is a very elusive one. Perhaps 
indeed you cannot really have a notion of nothing, but only a 
‘not-notion’ of ‘no-thing’. Certainly it is impossible to imagine 
‘nothing’. The nearest we can get to it is imagining ‘space’ or 
‘chaos’ or ‘emptiness’. And this is all that the writer of Genesis 
does. For we have to realize that the account of creation in 
Genesis is not a scientific description, nor a philosophical exposition, 
but an imaginative dramatic picture. 

So before he begins to unfold God’s work of creation, before 
the work of the first day, which means to say before time, the 
sacred writer gives what you could call an imaginative description 
of ‘what space was before being space’. He says ‘the earth was 
void and empty (thohu wa-vohu is the very expressive Hebrew phrase) 
and darkness was on the face of the deep’. Was this “dark deep 
emptiness’ created by God? He does not say so, but neither does 
he deny it. It was a question that he could neither ask nor answer 
in his ‘picture language’. 


Q. Can you explain the text ‘Honour thy father and mother, 
that thou mayest live a long time, and it may be well with thee’ 
(Exod. xx, 12; Deut. v, 16)? Is this promise personal to individuals, 
or applicable only to, say, a group ora people? Does the promise 
also have a material connotation? 

Fiuius, South Africa. 


A. Yes, the promise is of material blessings, and is personal to 
individuals. But we must beware of taking it out of its context. 
as if it were some timeless utterance of God, having the same 
reference to everybody everywhere at all times. The ten command- 
ments do indeed express timeless universal moral principles; 
nonetheless the commandments, and this promise attached to the 
fourth, are contained in certain particular places in certain par- 
ticular books; they were given to a certain people at a certain 
juncture of their history. 

We only have to complete the sentence you quote to get some 
idea of the special context: “. . . that it may be well with thee 
in the land which the Lord thy God will give thee’. The promise made 
to the individual who honours his parents is thus intimately 
connected with the promise made to Israel of being given the 
promised land. So although it is made to individuals, it is made to 
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them in a social or group context as members of a society, more 
particularly as members of the chosen people. It is therefore bound 
up with the destiny of the chosen people, which in the old testa- 
ment was a this-worldly destiny, to inherit the promised land, to 
be God’s special people devoted to his worship, to await the 
coming of the Messiah. And so the promise is a this-worldly or 
material one of long and happy life in the ancestral homeland. 

But we live in a day when the old testament has been fulfilled 
by the new. So old testament promises will not apply to us in 
quite the same simple this-worldly material sense. It will have 
this sense, but not only and not primarily this sense. St Paul 
quotes this commandment and promise in Ephesians vi, 2: 
‘Honour thy father and mother, which is the first commandment 
with a promise’. This particular promise, like the commandment 
it is attached to, still holds, but now it is in the context of the 
Universal Promise Fulfilled, of the Promise of the Saviour 
Realized. 

So to the objection that some people who honour their parents 
do not live long and happy lives, but die young and full of 
troubles, St Paul would possibly answer, “We were promised 
these things in the land which the Lord will give thee. And that land, 
for us who have been baptized into the risen Christ, is no longer 
just Palestine or any other country; it is eternal life, the land of the 
resurrection, the new heaven and the new earth, the new Jerusalem 
to which our Lord has given us passports. In that land those who 
keep the commandments will infallibly enjoy the long life of 
eternity and the well-being of true bliss.’ 


THE NEXT ISSUE 


of Tue Lire oF THE Spirit will be a double number for August 
and September on the theme of ‘Conversion. 
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NOTICES 


AWAITING THE RESURRECTION is the latest in the Pastoral Publications 
series which is being produced at St Edmund’s College, Ware, under 
the editorship of Fr Charles Davis. Its predecessors were guides to the 
ceremonies of baptism and the reconciliation ofa convert to the Church; 
in this booklet we are taken through the Church’s funeral rites. It 
would be hard to praise it too highly; beautifully produced and 
printed in two colours, illustrated with a few genuinely significant 
photographs, it gives us a well-chosen and well-written summary of 
the prayers of the Requiem mass and the funeral, and a commentary, 
simple and lucid but solidly theological, which places death in its 
proper Christian setting. The note of resurrection, struck by the title, 
could perhaps have been even more emphatically stressed. It should 
prove invaluable, not only in helping the faithful and non-Catholic 
relatives attending Catholic funerals to follow the ceremonies with 
profit, but also in reminding the clergy of the meaning of the rites 
they perform. Copies can be obtained from Pastoral Publications, 
St Edmund’s College, Ware, Herts., price od. (£2. 15s. per 100). 

Those who wish to be well-informed about everything to do with 
the impending General Council could not do better than read Vers 
L’Uniré Curétienng, a bi-monthly bulletin published by the Centre 
d'Etudes ‘Istina’. Its March-April number is full of information on the 
reactions of Orthodox and Protestant Churches to the Pope’s announce- 
ment of his intention to tackle the problem of Christian unity. 

DOCUMENTATION CATHOLIQUE, in its issue of oth May, published 
the Pope’s radio appeal for prayers for the Council during Mary’s 
month of May, and especially during the ten days preceding Pentecost. 
The appeal was broadcast on 28th April. It may seem a little tardy to 
mention it now, but we feel that the truly paltry publicity which it 
received in this country should not go without remark. 

The same organ, for 24th May, covers very thoroughly the fifth 
national meeting of the Action Catholique Ouvriére. In a long report 
read to it by M. Chirat, the secretary of the Mission Ouvricre, it is 
stated inter alia that ‘priests working full time in large and small 
industries would answer to an urgent missionary requirement’. 

The May number of La Vim SprriTuELLE was devoted to the Curé 
d’Ars, whose centenary was celebrated that month. 

The SuppriMENT DE LA Vie Spirrrueite for the second quarter of 
1959 deals thoroughly with the discernment of vocations. 
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PATTERNS IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By Mircea Eliade; translated by 

Rosemary Sheed. (Sheed and Ward; 25s.) 

In this book, skilfully translated from the rather inventive French of 
the author by Rosemary Sheed, Professor Eliade gathers together and 
studies a number of basic symbols and myths of all religions, from the 
most primitive past and present to Christianity itself, abstracting for 
the time being from the question of historical fact. The bulk of the 
book is a series of chapters, magisterially organized and compressed, 
each with its own copious bibliography, devoted to Sky, Sun, Moon, 
Waters, Stone, Earth, Vegetation, Sacred Place and Sacred Time. His 
purpose is not to trace the development and re-interpretation of each 
area of symbolism in successive stages of religion, but to lay bare as 
far as possible the interior structure and basic form of the sacred as it 
reveals itself in these ways: the last two chapters are concerned with the 
structure and function of myth and symbol in general. 

All this is fascinating and not too difficult reading in itself, and since 
it should no longer be a scandal to Christians that some of the basic 
truths of their religion were revealed in the language and imagery 
common to ancient mythologies, this book can be read as a kind of 
companion to the Bible, at least to the earlier strata of the old testament. 
Indeed, since Divino Afflante Spiritu we have a duty to explore the mind 
of the sacred author, and from this book we can begin to realize some- 
thing of the mind of that even more remote oral tradition which is 
recorded, for example, in the earlier chapters of Genesis. This deeper 
understanding of myth is beneficial both to the theologian in his work 
of demythologizing, and to the prayerful who wish to use the scriptures 
as a way of contemplation. Again, much that Professor Eliade has to 

-say is relevant to a living assimilation of the liturgy: the obvious 
example is the chapter on the Waters in its relation to the sacrament of 
baptism. Western theology has far too long been concentrating on an 
abstract presentation of truth; if the power of symbol and rite can be 
restored, we should understand better the experience of the sacred in 
our own final, unique, and universal religion. In this Professor Eliade’s 
work is of great importance, and his English translator and publishers 
are to be thanked for making it more generally available. 

BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


CREATION AND Fatt. A Theological Interpretation of Genesis 1-3. By 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer. (S.C.M. Press; 8s. 6d.) 
Christ is the end of the old world; he is the ‘new’. But he is also the 
beginning, before the start of the fallen, old world. Fallen man is in 
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the middle and cannot see the beginning for himself any more than 
he can see the end: ‘Where were you when I laid the foundations of 
the earth?’ (Job. xxxviii, 4.) Being in the middle, we cannot make a 
leap back into the world of the lost beginning. We can only see the 
beginning (like the end) through God’s given Word, which is Christ. 
‘But the serpent said to the woman. . . You will be like God, knowing 
good and evil.’ Man is ‘like God’ in the very possibility of his knowing 
good and evil beyond God’s given Word, of going behind the Word 
and procuring his own knowledge. But we can only know about the 
beginning from Christ, the new middle, as those who are freed in faith 
from the knowledge of good and evil and from death, and who can 
make Adam’s picture their own only in faith. 

That is, I hope, some sort of summary of the theological framework 
in which the author’s interpretation of the first three chapters of Genesis 
is set. The book is actually a series of lectures delivered in Berlin as long 
ago as 1932-3, and only now appears for the first time in an English 
edition. We should have had it before. 

One of the subsidiary themes that I have found of particular interest 
is that of man’s relations with man, though I cannot treat it adequately 
here. Briefly, the author discusses this theme in the context of two 
different questions. First, how is man the image of God? God in freedom 
creates man free, free that is for the worship of his Creator; for only 
an image in freedom would fully praise him. No man can be free as 
such, as he might for example be musical or intelligent. Freedom is a 
relationship between two persons; one is free for the other. God’s 
freedom has bound us to itself: we are free for him. The relation of 
creature with creature is a God-given relation because it exists in 
freedom and freedom originates in God. The image in the first man is 
man’s being free for God and for the other person. 


The second question is: How is Eve a helper to Adam? Adam knew 
that he was limited by God’s prohibition in the garden; but he only 
knew this in the positive sense that it was unthinkable to pass the 
limit. To help Adam carry the limit God gave him a companion who 
would be the embodiment of the limit and whom Adam would love. 
In paradise there is knowledge of the other person as a creature of God, 
and as standing next to me, limiting me and yet a piece of me; and 
there is love for each other. The other person is the limit placed upon 
me by God. I love this limit, and therefore I shall not transgress it. 
That is paradise; but where love towards the other person is destroyed, 
man can only hate his limit and revolt against it. He appeals now to 
his contribution, his claim upon the other person. That is our world, 
the old world. The other person is now the one on whose account we 
can no longer live before God. The other person is our judgment. 
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But of course this is only one of many themes in the book, which, 
by the way, contains only ninety-six pages all told. Physically, the book 
is uniform with the same publishers’ Studies in Biblical Theology 
series, bound with thick paper. Catholic readers will note that the 
author’s Protestant theology appears in places, particularly in his 
rejection of the possibility of reasoning to any knowledge about God 
from our experience of creation. W. H. Auden has an amusin 
reference to this viewpoint of our author’s in his recently published 
poem Friday’s Child (in memory of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, martyred at 
Flossenburg, April 9, 1945): 

Since the analogies are rot 

Our senses based belief upon, 

We have no means of learning what 
Is really going on, 


And must put up with having learned 
All proofs or disproofs that we tender 
Of His existence are returned 
Unopened to the sender. 
RS. 


St Ovo oF Ciuny. Edited by Dom Gerard Sitwell. (Sheed and Ward; 
16s.) 

Students of the history of spirituality will be grateful to Dom Sitwell 
for his pains in giving us an agreeable volume of translations of John of 
Salerno’s life of St Odo, the great tenth-century abbot of Cluny, and of 
Odo’s own life of a holy layman, St Gerald of Aurillac. This is the 
kind of reading it is so easy to put off indefinitely unless one is given so 
convenient and enjoyable a way of doing it. The phrase in which John 
of Salerno speaks of the youthful Odo crossing ‘the great sea of 
Priscian’ will perhaps already have been familiar in quotation, but the 
whole of this opening section on Odo’s early formation, with its 
emphasis on the importance of the connection with Tours, and its 
account of the virtues and difficulties of the young student, is particu- 
larly rewarding. Although neither author answers many of the questions 
about the inner life of his subject we should so like to ask, each conveys 
something of the temper of mind of a holiness that was profoundly 


humanizing in the barbarous society in which it flourished. 
AS: 


Tue Hory Ruiz. By Dom Hubert van Zeller. (Sheed and Ward; 35s.) 

The Rule of St Benedict was one of the great formative influences 
n the civilization of medieval Europe. In Toynbee’s Study of History, 
tis ‘one of the main foundations of the new social structure which was 
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eventually raised in western Christendom on the ruins of the ancient 
Hellenic order’. Viollet-le-Duc called it ‘le plus grand fait historique 
du moyen Age’, and even Coulton admitted that ‘its institution marks 
an epoch in history’. No wonder, then, that books are always being 
written about it. And this new one of Dom Hubert van Zeller, though 
modestly called “Notes on St Benedict’s Legislation for Monks’, is 
well worth keeping on the same shelf as our Calmets, our Marténes, and 
our Hildemars. | 

The Rule of St Benedict is a sixth-century document, and cannot 
therefore be literally implemented in modern times. In fact, once the 
ancient way of life had passed, it became increasingly difficult to live 
by the letter of this ancient rule, and Benedictines all down the cen- 
turies have found themselves forced to make interpretations of it to 
the age in which they lived. Some of these interpretations have been 
narrow and others broad, and saintly men in the past, trying to 
regulate their lives by this written code, have found themselves poles 
apart in outlook, like St Bernard and Peter the Venerable, Mabillon 
and de Rancé. That is why visitors to monastic houses have so often 
found a variety of observances even among abbeys of the same 
congregation. A wise monk today will recognize the right of others 
to hold different opinions, and look for the spirit of St Benedict in 
them—and he will rarely be disappointed. An impartial reader of this 
new commentary will find how extraordinarily well balanced Fr 
Hubert’s interpretation is. He sees the whole Benedictine way of life | 
as an equally balanced triangle of prayer, work, and reading (p. 305), 
and reflects that if any one of these is unduly weighted, the smooth 
running of the monastic life will be thereby affected. How could one 
criticize such a sane approach? And it is not only a wise handling of a 
difficult subject, but good literature into the bargain. All the sparkling 
van Zellerisms are there: ‘Concord and not regimentation is intended 
as the final result’, “Reading, properly handled, is the overture to 
prayer’, and a hundred others. There is much to admire in these pages, 
and very little to disagree with. He probably has his reasons for saying 
that St Benedict’s scapular was originally a hooded overall or apron, 
though Abbot McCann thought it was some kind of leather braces to 
keep the loose robe tucked in for work. Is he going just a little too far 
when he seems to approve of newspaper lining under the habit in lieu 
of warmer clothing (p. 226): And, looking in the other direction, he 
thinks the Benedictine monk is normally secure in his expectation of 
three square meals a day. The two do not quite fit together. But if 
these are little blemishes in the book, they are almost completely eclipsed 
by the sound common sense and brilliance of the whole. 
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